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Housing Needs and Slum Clearance 


The agitation during the depression for slum clearance 
and better housing is beginning to bear fruit. The appro- 
priation by the federal government of $3,000,000,000 for 
public works and “self-liquidating projects” has opened 
the way for loans to limited dividend housing corpora- 
tions and municipalities for low-cost housing. New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, South Carolina, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, and Delaware have passed laws which enable 
municipalities to qualify for loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, 

Tue Neep ror HousincG 


Nearly every city has a slum district which obviously 
should be abolished. It is widely accepted that such an 
undertaking would be a prime factor in lifting the de- 
pression. As Robert D. Kohn, director of the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration, has pointed 
out, slum clearance is “one of the few fields in which men 
can be put to work on the production of useful things of 
which there is not already a surplus.” However, real 
estate interests have actively opposed laws creating State 
housing boards and investors have opposed loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on the ground that 
the building of better houses will cause tenants to move 
out of existing structures and will “increase the unhappy 
financial plight of the real estate owner, the peril of the 
man who has lent on mortgage and endanger the sound- 
ness of banks and insurance companies.” * 


In view of the fact that speculative builders have done 
practically nothing in the United States to provide better 
housing for the very low income groups the plight of the 
real estate speculators arouses little sympathy and their 
opposition is regarded as utterly unsocial by students of 
housing problems. Charles S. Ascher, assistant director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
declares that the talk about overbuilding during the last 
boom is an exaggeration and that “almost no new resi- 
dences were built then, or have ever been built, for any 
but the upper third of our people, measured by their 
family incomes.” Furthermore, the “blighted areas” are 
“a liability to the city; they must be furnished with city 
services, yet they do not yield enough taxes to pay their 
way. They are the areas in which juvenile delinquency is 
most prevalent and which call for the greatest expenditure 
by social agencies and welfare departments.” ? 


1Kohn, New York Times, October 17, 1932. 


-_— Cost Housing,” Public Management, November, 1932, 
p. 346, 


Mr. Ascher says further: 


“City officials who help in the movement to eradicate 
these sore spots and rebuild them with desirable residences 
will be doing their cities a double service in avoiding the 
capital expense of extending streets and utilities to new 
outlying sections and avoiding the maintenance wastes of 
the present areas.” 


A survey by James S. Taylor, chief of the Division of 
Building and Housing, U. S. Bureau of Standards, re- 
veals that the chief demand for housing comes from 
those who need low cost facilities. Although complete 
figures on the number of dwelling units built each year 
are not available, the data collected by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from 257 cities show a decrease from 
an average of 388,000 dwelling units built during the 
years 1921 to 1929 to 125,000 in 1930, 98,000 in 1931, 
and 27,000 in 1932. A half million homes, Mr. Taylor 
declares, is a conservative estimate of the present housing 
shortage. “With new home building down to less than 
20 per cent of any low assumed normal, the shortage is 
mounting every day.” Data collected by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation on residential construction in 37 states 
showed an average of about $2,600,000,000 from 1925 to 
1928. Assuming that because of lower costs 50 per cent 
of that figure, or $1,300,000,000, may be taken as an esti- 
mated present normal, “we have fallen behind by some 
$1,800,000,000 during the three years 1930 to 1932 and 
by the end of this year will have fallen behind by about 
a billion dollars more unless there is some marked up- 
turn.” 

The Tenement House Law of New York State was 
passed in 1901 to prohibit the building of “dumb-bell” 
apartments which enabled speculative building interests to 
obtain a maximum yield and to economize land by crowd- 
ing buildings close together. Although this type of dwell- 
ing denied tenants light, air, and proper sanitation it re- 
ceived a prize award in 1879. The decade of the 1890's 
witnessd its most widespread use. The law of 1901 met 
with the strongest opposition from the real estate interests 
who feared that their business would be ruined. How- 
ever, during the following five years residential construc- 
tion in New York City experienced an unprecedented ex- 
pansion.* But between 1900 and 1930 old law tenements 
decreased only from 82,652 to 67,658, or 18 per cent, and 
the New, York State Housing law of 1926 resulted from 


3 i Workers Journal, Washington, D. C., July, 1933, 
p. 
* Report of the New York State Board of Housing, 1932, p. 17. 
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the failure of private builders to supply low cost housing 
for urban dwellers. These 67,658 old law buildings shel- 
tered in 1930 about 528,000 families. Many of the struc- 
tures are 60, 70, 80 and some even 100 years old. “These 
buildings have outlived economic justification and offer a 
challenge to the social conscience of the community that 
sustains them. New housing supplied by the building in- 
dustry, as it passes through alternating periods of booms 
and depressions, succeeds only at rentals that are out of 
reach of the majority of the population.”® 

A survey by the State Housing Board of 97 East Side 
blocks in New York City containing approximately 1700 
tenement houses with about 27,000 apartments revealed 
that in 12 blocks monthly room rentals ranged between 
$3.00 and $4.00; in 32 blocks, between $4.00 and $5.00; 
in 25 blocks, between $5.00 and $6.00; in 11 blocks, be- 
tween $6.00 and $7.00; in 11 blocks, between $7.00 and 
$8.00; and in 5 blocks, over $8.00. The average monthly 
rent per room was $5.37 and the average monthly rent 
of apartments was $19,38. In spite of the fact that the 
poor are compelled to live in the cast-off dwellings of the 
better-to-do, evictions during the depression showed that 
an increasing number of people were not able to pay rent 
at all and many who had previously enjoyed better facili- 
ties were compelled to live in basements and cellars or in 
overcrowded small apartments. 

The final report (1932) of the Committee on Large- 
Scale Operations of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership declares that “it is an 
anomaly that during the period of our country’s greatest 
advance in national wealth—the past twenty years—the 
housing for 70 per cent of our population has progres- 
sively deteriorated. Building costs have been so high and 
improvement in construction methods so insignificant that 
new housing could not be supplied for the lower income 
group at rentals within its earning capacity.” The Com- 
mittee’s research supports Mr. Ascher’s statement above 
quoted, that during recent years no new dwellings have 
been constructed at a cost within the means of two-thirds 
of our population. “This two-thirds comprises 50,000,- 
000 people, the farm population being excepted.” The 
perpetuation of neighborhoods and dwellings which are a 
menace to health and family life and breeders of crime at 
the same time that an exaggerated emphasis has been 
placed on replacement of motor cars, radios, lighting 
facilities, etc., indicates the degree to which social values 
have become distorted by inequitable economic arrange- 
ments. 

Vacancy signs on apartment houses today do not neces- 
sarily mean an oversupply of apartments. In most cases 
they indicate that rents are still too high for many who 
need housing. In a statement in the New York Times, 
April 13, 1932, Francis Lee Stuart, a prominent engineer, 
declared that $20,000,000,000 could be profitably spent on 
a building program to rehabilitate city slums and mod- 
ernize existing buildings and obsolete plants. His plan 
has the endorsement of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil and is regarded as a principal means of lifting the 
depression. The Committee on Large-Scale Operations of 
the President’s Conference estimated that $5,500,000,000 
would be required to provide better housing for but 10 per 
cent of the population now inadequately housed. 


Private INITIATIVE 


A statement of needs, however, gives little or no indica- 
tion as to how they may be met. Since speculative build- 
ing has failed so miserably to provide better housing for 


8 [bid., p. 24. 


those who need it most, many have hoped that limited 
dividend corporations would fill the gap. The New York 
State Housing Law is designed to prohibit speculation 
and to encourage building on a sound investment basis. 
Average rentals in apartment buildings supervised by the 
State Housing Board cannot exceed $12.50 per room in 
Manhattan and $11.00 per room in other localities. Lim- 
ited dividend companies are permitted to receive a cumu- 
lative 6 per cent dividend. Cost or appraised value, 
whichever is lower, must determine the capital structure. 
When contracts are awarded under competitive bids the 
Board accepts the contract price as the actual cost of the 
building. Under contracts awarded without competitive 
bidding the Board requires that the price to be paid must 
be the actual cost of construction plus a reasonable 
builder’s fee. These dwellings are built for investment, 
not for sale. They are planned to produce “an assured 
income.” Financial risks are minimized by requiring 
amortization of the mortgage, provision for depreciation 
and renovation reserves. 

Since 1926 eleven projects have been completed having 
a total of 1,918 apartments and 7,356 rooms at a cost of 
$1,733,065 for land and $8,428,009 for improvements 
inclusive of financing. The average monthly rental per 
room ranges from $9.73 to $12.50. The Board conceives 
that its duty is “to demonstrate that superior types of 
dwellings are possible at relatively low rents. The expe- 
rience of speculative builders has demonstrated conclu- 
sively the folly of erecting buildings in which the essential 
considerations of comfort and of health are sacrificed in 
the effort to crowd more families on the land and produce 
a higher income from the property.’® 

While this is a good beginning the question arises 
whether such enterprises can ever make much headway in 
abolishing slums. The Board points out that “a housing 
program must operate in two fields. One is the recon- 
struction of slum areas and the other is the building of 
model dwellings on cheap land that.is relatively distant 
from the center of the city. . . . If large estates insist 
upon holding their properties in the worst slum areas and 
small owners are willing to sell only at prices that repre- 
sent a capitalization far in excess of earning power, lim- 
ited dividend companies will gravitate to districts where 
the price of land will make low rentals possible.’ 

If better housing is to be made available for those who 
most need it, construction and financial costs, as well as 
the cost of land, must be reduced. The Committee on 
Large-Scale Operations of the President’s Conference has 
outlined clearly the need for mass production as a means 
of reducing construction costs. Large-scale operations 
are by no means limited to model tenement projects. They 
are particularly important in dealing with slum clearance 
on a large scale. The Committee believes that “in the use 
of land, in financing, planning, construction, and manage- 
ment, large-scale operation offers a different approach to 
the problem, and judging from the results of even limited 
experience in America, the achievements promise to be 
highly satisfactory.”* Large-scale operations are not only 
economical but they permit planning of facilities for rec- 
reation, provide opportunity for carrying out beauty of 
design, offer a safeguard to investments by establishing 
neighborhoods homogeneous in character, enable tenants 
and investors to have the benefit of expert management 
and reduce the cost of financing. The Committee esti- 
mates that “a half per cent reduction in interest rate would 


5 Report of New York State Housing Board, 1932, p. 27. 
Tbid., p. 29. 
8 Final Report, 1932, p. 9. 
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permit a 4 per cent reduction in rent necessary to be 
charged; a 1 per cent reduction in interest would mean 
an 8 per cent reduction in rental.” The Committee be- 
lieves that the general savings from large-scale operations 
“would reduce the total cost approximately 35 per cent, a 
reduction sufficient to bring new living quarters within 
the rent range of the great mass of our citizens.”® 


Since one of the major problems in large-scale opera- 
tions is the assembling of large areas of land at a reason- 
able cost, the Committee recommends that the same privi- 
leges of condemnation be allowed limited dividend cor- 
porations as “are now granted to such private or semi- 
public enterprises as railways, ferries, public utilities, mar- 
ket-places, airports, and cemeteries. 1f corpses acquire a 
domicile by these methods, by what logic can we deny 
them to a living person, who wishes not to dig a grave 
but to erect a house?’’° The Committee “is firmly of the 
opinion that private initiative backed by private capital is 
essential, at the present time, for the successful planning 
and operation of large-scale projects. Still, if we do not 
accept this challenge, the alternative may have to be gov- 
ernment housing.”** 


Is GovERNMENT INITIATIVE NEEDED? 


If the federal government is to expend money for 
public works to relieve unemployment, the committee be- 
lieves, “it would be a sounder use of public funds to 
invest them in housing, which is likely to provide its own 
carrying charges and eventually return the money to the 
public treasury, than in an extravagant program for roads, 
post offices and other public works which will require 
additional expenditures for upkeep and add maintenance 
charges to already overburdened taxpayers. Should the 
federal government enter the housing field, it might sup- 
ply one-half of the equity financing. Such an amount 
would be matched by private investment and, assuming 
a 50 per cent mortgage from an insurance company, the 
funds so advanced would make available for employment 
from private capital three times as much money as would 
go into an ordinary governmental program.’’** 

The Committee points out that “to put large-scale oper- 
ation programs into force will require the mobilization 
of the interests and resources of private and public agen- 
cies of the city, state and nation. Among the private in- 
terests which must be enlisted are the leading financial. 
industrial, construction and professional groups as well 
as the press. The enlightened cooperation of municipali- 
ties and states as well as some branches of county and 
other governmental units may be needed. 

“The obvious medium for integrating these various 
agencies should be state and city housing boards. With 
such governmental controls, the special concessions here- 
tofore suggested may be safely and effectively applied. 

“The Committee recommends the establishment of a 
national institute or clearing house for the conduct of 
research and the dissemination of the best information on 
all aspects of modern housing. This national body, through 
direct affiliation with the federal government, should en- 
courage and stimulate states and cities along sound lines. 
It should maintain contact with the national associations 
of architects, builders, real estate men, manufacturers and 
other groups.’?* 

Dr. Edward T. Devine takes much the same position 


9 [bid., p. 26. 
10 Tbid., p. 14. 
11 [bid., p. 24. 
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regarding the necessity of enlisting all parties concerned 
in cooperative effort to provide better housing for low 
income groups. “A council to survey the field, a planning 
board with authority from all the constituent elements of 
the construction industry, including the building trades 
and those who supply materials, appropriate corporate 
organization of each of these constituent factors, and 
cooperative associations of the tenant-owners, would seem 
to be the minimum organization required. It may be a 
question whether this will be easier and simpler than to 
create a municipal department to build houses and to 
secure such improvement in the actual functioning of the 
administration as will inspire confidence that its work 
would be increasingly well done. Neither route will be 
easy to travel. One or the other is indispensable if we 
are to have good housing and keep it good.”** There 
seems to be increasing recognition of the fact that educa- 
tors and social workers, especially recreation experts, child 
welfare workers and community organizers, have an im- 
portant contribution to make to the solution of housing 
problems. 

On the other hand some students of housing problems 
have come to the conclusion that little can be expected 
from any attempt to enlist builders, financiers and in- 
vestors in a cooperative effort to meet existing needs. 
The National Public Housing Conference insists that the 
need of lower income groups will not be met unless mod- 
ern housing is provided at a rental of not more than $7.50 
per room per month. The need for cheaper capital, lower 
interest rates, longer periods of amortization and smaller 
equity requirements, the Conference insists, can be met 
only by borrowing from a state fund derived from the 
sale of special bonds. Such bonds, if tax exempt, might 
sell on a normal market at four or four and one-half per 
cent and amortization could be spread over the whole 
effective life of a building. 

“Slum clearance should be carried out, not piecemeal, 
but as an important part of the city and regional plan. 
The interests of the whole community, and especially of 
the families displaced by clearance, should be carefully 
guarded. None but a public authority should be trusted 
to make the plans, which should be carried out either by 
a public authority or under its strict supervision... . A 
public housing authority should be created to acquire 
cheap out-lying land on which to develop new neighbor- 
hood units and to acquire, demolish and replot slum areas. 
It should decide what part of the former population ought 
to be rehoused on the site and how much space they would 
need, and what part could with advantage move to more 
open areas. In selected cases, it could encourage and 
sponsor the simultaneous moving of industries and their 
workers into newly planned satellite centers. It should lay 
out what was necessary of the cleared area in parks and 
playgrounds, widen any streets that needed widening, 
reserve what was required for the rehousing of former 
residents on the site, and dispose of the residuum to the 
best advantage for the growth of the city and the relief 
of taxpayers. The sale of suitable tracts for commercial 
purposes or for the building of more expensive apart- 
ments, such as the French developments, would be entirely 
in order. But they should not be allowed to skim all the 
cream from clearance operations. 

“It is probable that, in order to reach the families of 
smallest income, it would be necessary for the housing 
authority itself to build and rent to them. But it is 
possible that limited dividend and cooperative companies, 


14 Progressive Social Action, ch. IV. New York, Macmillan 
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under the supervision of the housing authority, could 
handle this part of the task successfully.” 

Cooperative housing projects, particularly those of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in New York City, have 
achieved notable success in furnishing suitable quarters at 
moderate rentals. 

Similar ideas are held by the City Affairs Committee 
of New York and Louis H. Pink, member of the New 
York State Housing Board. Mr, Pink insists that “clear- 
ing out insanitary areas and providing attractive low-cost 
dwellings for the workers is primarily an obligation of the 
City of New York. The state is only secondarily con- 
cerned, and largely from a regulatory point of view.” He 
points out that “the first essential of any adequate plan 
is that the city have power to condemn neglected areas 
because they are insanitary, unprofitable to the community, 
and a menace to the health and happiness of the people 
who live there. Next, it must replan and rebuild these 
sections. Every large city abroad has had such power for 
decades. There is nothing revolutionary or even radical 
about it. As far back as 1801, a law was passed in this 
state permitting the city to purchase or condemn some old 
buildings at Front and Moore Streets which were a 
menace, replot the land, and sell it for such purpose as it 
was best fitted for. Today, one hundred and thirty years 
later, the city has no such authority, nor as far as I am 
aware, has any other city in the United States. As an 
incident of excess condemnation, New York City may 
condemn lands bordering on a public improvement, but 
this charter provision is wholly insufficient to provide for 
the reclamation and replanning of sizeable areas.” 

A bill (No. 2111 Int. 1810) was introduced in the 
New York State Legislature March 30, 1933, to amend 
the state housing law and provide for the creation, organi- 
zation and operation of municipal housing authorities. A 
housing authority would have the power to lease, purchase 
and acquire land by eminent domain, construct, lease or 
operate buildings, charge rents, and borrow money by the 
issuance of bonds or mortgages. A city would not be 
liable for the payment of any money borrowed by an 
authority except upon and with the approval of the city. 
The bill failed to pass, but its proponents intend to con- 
tinue to press for its enactment. 

States and cities have been slow to press for loans 
through the federal Public Works Administration for 
slum clearance and low-cost housing projects. Detroit 
is an outstanding exception. It has a well developed plan 
for slum clearance and model housing to be financed 
largely by the federal government. It has received a grant 
of federal funds to replace nine blocks of obsolete build- 
ings. Rents will average $6.28 per room per month. It 
is expected that further developments will extend the 
project to 40 blocks. Milwaukee and Los Angeles also 
have excellent city housing plans. Federal aid amounting 
to $48,205,500 has been granted for various limited divi- 
dend housing projects in at least 14 cities. 

Secretary Ickes considers slum clearance and low cost 
housing projects as constructive a type of public works 
as can be undertaken. He announced on October 10, 
1933, that he had a plan for the construction of low-rent 
apartments which would be built without the assistance of 
municipalities and at the expense of the federal govern- 
ment. This would permit slum clearance on a scale not 
undertaken hitherto. The Public Works Emergency 
Housing Corporation, to act as a real estate agency for the 
Public Works Administration, has been organized. The 


15 National Public Housing Conference, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York, pamphlet by Edith Elmer Wood. 


corporation will build, rent and sell buildings only where 
there is no local public agency empowered to do the work. 
The main purpose of the plan is to provide low rents 
ranging from $7 or less to not more than $9 per room 
monthly. 

The NRA gives the Public Works Administrator power 
to make grants to states, cities or other public bodies for 
the construction, repair, or improvement of buildings. 
Such grants must not exceed 30 per cent of the cost of 
labor and materials. However, the act also gives the 
Administrator power “to acquire by purchase, or by 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, any real or 
personal property in connection with the construction of 
any such project, and to sell any security acquired or any 
property so constructed or acquired or to lease any such 
property with or without the privilege of purchase: Pro- 
vided, that all moneys received from any such sale or 
lease or the repayment of any loan shall be used to retire 
obligations issued pursuant to section 209 of this Act, in 
addition to any other moneys required to be used for such 
purpose.” It seems that Secretary Ickes’ plan must be 
based on this clause if the federal government is to assume 
the entire burden of low-rent building projects. 

Enough has been done even under limited dividend cor- 
porations to demonstrate that if the improvement of 
housing were carried on through large-scale operations 
and cheaper credit provided by the government—city, 
state and national—slums could be torn down under the 
right of eminent domain and the low income groups could 
then afford modern facilities. If private initiative does not 
meet the need then the community must either do so or 
pay the price of perpetuation of bad housing conditions 
in ill-health and crime. 


In May, 1933, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
issued an appeal to Christians to support a movement for 
better housing. Such a movement is needed quite as much 
in the United States as in Great Britain. The appeal 
points out that “we have now reached a stage when by 
the action of a united vigilant and decisive public opinion 
it should be possible altogether to abolish bad and insani- 
tary houses, and that continuing blot on our national life 
which we call the slums.” The Minister of Health has 
promulgated a five-year program. But it cannot be carried 
through, the Archbishops say, without vigorous support. 
“We regard this situation as offering a direct challenge 
and call to the church. If in every town and parish its 
members would unitedly and energetically exert their in- 
fluence, a great transformation of social conditions could 
now be wrought... . 

“For it is a moral and spiritual claim that is made. 
Bad housing and overcrowding are damaging to health 
of body, and even more perhaps to health and mind and 
soul. We cannot and dare not as Christians acquiesce in 
the subjection of our fellow countrymen to conditions so 
injurious. A time has come when we can, if we will, 
remove this scandal from our social life. We therefore 
call upon all members of the Church of England to take 
their full share in this endeavor to remedy a grievous 
wrong.””2¢ 

The national recovery program has set the stage anew 
for housing reform. As in the case of other aspects of 
the program, economic realities are implementing social 
ideals. There is ground for hope that a stimulus may 
now be given to slum clearance on a scale that will not 
only considerably accelerate re-employment but will draw 
a new base-line for progress in health and morals. 


16 The Church Times (London), May 19, 1933. 
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